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THE APPROACH TO BRITISH 


OFFICIAL PAPERS 


II—-DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 





J. O. Wilson 





THE Non-PARLIAMENTARY papers of Great Britain are far 
more numerous than the Parliamentary, but correspond- 
ingly less orderly and more difficult to handle and to know 
well. It will be impossible here to give more than a brief 
survey of the range of the publications and to mention the 
more important series. Those who wish to go more fully 
into the matter are advised to obtain regularly Government 
Publications (the official Stationery office list) and to study 
them as they appear. 
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At the moment the output of the various government 
departments is severely limited by the shortage of paper, 
and this too affects the publicity that the Stationery office 
can give to the metas S that it publishes. Many of the 
series that were being issued before the war are no longer 
appearing and it can be only a matter for conjecture how 
long it will be before they do or even if they again will. 

The departments will be taken in alphabetical order and 
the more important of their regular publications that are 
of use to librarians in New Zealand will be mentioned. 
First comes the Admiralty, responsible for some excellent 
works on navigation, nautical astronomy, and the like, but 
the chief series of interest to librarians are the Pilots. These 
are naturally chiefly concerned with a detailed description 
of the coast and of the dangers for shipping, but they con- 
tain as well excellent sections on the climate, currency, etc., 
of the countries concerned. Then too, there are short his- 
torical surveys and in the case of isolated islands such as 
those in the Pacific, this is often the only printed material 
available. Supplements are issued frequently to keep the 
matter up to date. The Hydrographic department of the 
Admiralty is responsible for the compilation of the charts, 
and these too are often of use. The last two items are 
not included in Government publications but are in a sepa- 
rate catalogue issued by the Hydrographic office. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is naturally 
concerned chiefly with British agriculture but allowing for 
the seasons, much of its material is of great value in New 
Zealand. The Bulletin provides simple explanations of 
various agricultural and horticultural tasks, while the 
Journal gives the latest information of work in these fields. 

The Colonial Office has not yet returned to its pre-war 
fluency, but if it does it will produce the valuable series of 
annual reports which cover the economic and social life of 
the various colonies very fully. As it is with the heart 
searching that is going on in Britain in connection with 
colonial affairs, many valuable reports on life in the colonies 
are being issued. 

Much of a routine nature is published by the Ministry 
of Education in the form of circulars, but the most impor- 
tant series are the Educational pamphlets. They cover many 
functions of education and range from Suggestions for the 
teaching of classics to Youth in a city. Here again the 
reports of committees set up to investigate the many facts 
of education in Britain are often of great value. 

The Forestry Commission has issued some manuals on 
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the general practice of forestry as well as on individual 
trees and pests, while the Ministry of fuel and power is 
concerned both with the mining and the consumption of 
fuel so that its publications deal with safety in mines and 
also with such things as the efficiency of the different forms 
of domestic heating. 

Next in order comes the Ministry of health. The work 
of this ministry includes housing and the control of local 
government, other than in the field of education. The 
publications generally are purely administrative but occa- 
sionally there are reports of some value, particularly con- 
cerning housing. 

The Ministry of labour and national service is in much 
the same position, but the Journal is a valuable source of 
information for material relating to the labour situation. A 
series which might be of interest is the Careers for men and 
women. Although these have an English bias there is much 
of interest contained in them. 

The Meteorological office produces excellent works on 
this subject both of a deeply technical nature and simple 
explanations for the amateur. 

An extremely valuable set of publications are those pro- 
duced by the Department of overseas trade, called Reviews 
of commercial conditions. These are prepared by the Trade 
commissioner or representative in the country concerned 
and designed for the information of the British exporter. 
They give an excellent survey of current conditions and 
are a mine of information. 

Research is a field in which the Government is very active 
and there is much to interest the librarian. Most important 
agency is the Department of scientific and industrial 
research, which apart from an increasing number of publi- 
cations on individual topics produces abstracts of literature 
on building, water pollution, and food. In addition there 
are two other bodies working in this field, one concerned 
with Agricultural research, and the other with Medical 
research, both of which issue a considerable number of 
reports. 

The Board of trade does not produce much of interest 
to the librarian apart from statistics relating to the trade of 
Great Britain and a useful periodical The Board of trade 
journal which gives us date information on government 
orders and of assistance to trade and also on trade prospects 
and regulations in all countries likely to be of interest to 
the British manufacturer. 

These are the main publishing departments with one or 
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two exceptions, but it is worth while here to mention a 
recent publication, Monthly digest of statistics. This began 
in January, 1946, and is comparable with our Monthly 
abstract of statistics. 

The first exceptions are the Public record office and the 
Scottish departments. The former is not very active at the 
moment but when more paper is available, it will continue 
its work of reproducing the primary official records of Bri- 
tish history. These are .mainly of value to those studying 
history, but in this field they are almost indispensable. 

Next are the Scottish departments. These are four in 
number and duplicate to some extent the publications of 
their four English counterparts, though of course with a 
Scottish bias. 

The above publications with the exception of the Admir- 
alty charts and the Pilots—which incidentally were until 
1940—are included in Government publications. There are 
others which are not. They include publications of the 
Ordnance survey, the British museums—Department of 
printed books and Natural history—and of the Victoria and 
Albert museum. This last body has produced some excel- 
lent works on embroidery, costume, pottery and the like. 

A recent series of publications of interest to the industria- 
list and not included in Government publications have 
been those of the British Intelligence objectives sub-com- 
mittee and related bodies, both British and U.S. These 
were charged with the work of following in the wake of the 
Allied armies advancing across Europe and gathering indus- 
trial information likely to be of use in the war against 
Japan. When VJ] day came the work was continued. and 
became the most searching enquiry that has ever been made 
into the industry of a defeated enemy. All of Germany's 
trade secrets and her industrial methods were laid bare in 
a most valuable series of reports. To date there have been 
somewhere in the vicinity of one thousand of these. 

The librarian who wishes to keep watch on the publica- 
tions of the various British departments has not a very 
difficult task ahead of him. All that he has to do is obtain 
and read Government publications. This is published 
monthly with an annual cumulation and at the moment 
only the latter has an index. It has notes about the more 
important publications. Publications of the _ British 
museum, Printed books are usually noted in all the library 
journals, and those of the Natural history museum in the 
scientific journals, but those of the Victoria and Albert 
museum are not so well known and must be sought out. 
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This leaves the Hydrographic office, which has an extremely 
bulky catalogue of its own issued at regular intervals, the 
Ordnance survey which issues either monthly or quarterly 
lists, recently they have been monthly, and finally the Indus- 
trialist’s reports, listed in a subject catalogue with monthly 
supplements. 

For those who require to find details of an earlier publi- 
cation the task is not so easy. It may be uncovered in one 
of the Price lists of current publications or in one of the 
older consolidated lists. Their family tree is as follows: 

Quarterly list of official publications, 1894-1896. 

Quarterly list of official publications, 1897-1921. 

Quarterly list of parliamentary publications, 1897-1921. 
The fourth issue covers the publication of the 
whole year. 

Consolidated list of Government publications, 1922—. 

Government publications (monthly). 

At present there are about ten of the price lists in exis- 
tence, and quite shortly it is hoped that this number will 
be doubled. They give publications in print in various 
subjects such as agriculture, treaty series, etc. 

For those who do not possess the consolidated lists, there 
still remain the annual book lists. While the intricacies of 
corporate entry are still mysteries to the compilers of these 
lists, it is possible with persistence to uncover a good deal. 
Whitaker's has a special section devoted to Government 
publications, while Poth it and the English catalogue enter 
works under the department responsible, though not under 
the country. So we see Transport, Ministry of rather than 
Great Britain Ministry of transport. However with that 
sixth sense which is essential to every librarian it is nearly 
always possible to locate the entry. 

Finally two notes. One on international exchange, Bri- 
tish government documents and the General Assembly Lib- 
rary. As early as 1858 arrangements were made to approach 
the British government about the exchange of publications. 
Just what came of this is not certain but it was not until 
1883 that the position was regularized, and an agreement 
signed. Under this New Zealand sends a complete set of 
its publications to the British museum and receives in 
exchange a set of British papers. The Parliamentary papers 
are forwarded as printed, but the remaining papers are 
obtained by the marking of lists. In the case of Gov- 
ernment publications, this is done monthly, but for the 
Hydrographic office, Ordnance survey, the two British 
museums and the Victoria and Albert museum the marking 
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is done annually. Thus the General Assembly Library only 
gets a selection of the publications, but the selection is so 
wide as to be complete, the only papers excluded being 
purely ephemeral or forms. 

Secondly there has come to hand in the last month another 
General alphabetical index to the Sessional papers of the 
House of Commons covering the Sessions 1929 to 1943-44. 
Once again however there is no mention of the chairmen. 


ABOUT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


White, Dorothy Neal. Wellington, New Zealand, Council 
for Educational Research, in conjunction with the New 
Zealand Library Association, 1946. 222p. 


THIs BOOK SHOULD attract much favourable notice, especially 
from parents, teachers and librarians. It is an introduction 
to the wide range of children’s literature of the present— 
picture books, folk and fairy tales, fiction for 8-14 years, 
lhaaeatie. social studies, arts and crafts, nature study and 
science, plays, poetry and children’s encyclopaedias. She 
describes the changes which have taken place in children’s 
books this century, both in the presentation and subject 
matter, which covers nearly all the fields of human interest 
—theugh the treatment in these books is suited to young 
readers. She stresses the point that it requires quite as 
much skill to write a seek chilies book as to write a 
good book for adults, and that children will quickly sense 
if a writer is condescending in his attitude towards them. 
Mrs White covers a comprehensive selection of books in 
each subject, discussing their themes and format in a light, 
racy style, but leaving the readers with a keen desire to 
read the books themselves. She mentions many of the older 
favourites—“ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Dr. Dolittle,” and 
the “ Water Babies,” but is really trying to arouse the inter- 
est of her readers in more modern and less well-known 
books. Here are some typical passages:— 


“Dr. Dolittle books are probably the most sought 
after of all books for the eight-nine-ten-eleven year olds, 
although his position of late has been challenged by the 
Mumfie books of KATHERINE TOZER. Mumfie is 
an elephant, one of the many literary elephants whose 
company includes Babar, the elephant’s child in ‘ Just- 
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so Stories’, Toomai’s elephants, and Mukerji's poeti- 
cally described ‘ chief of ie herd.’ Mumfie is not one 
of the greatest of these, but he is probably the funniest. 
Katherine Tozer is primarily an artist, and her vigor- 
ous illustrations in black and white with splashed blue 
and lolly pink show much more inventiveness than he 
writing. The first book ‘ Here comes Mumfie ’ is spon- 
taneous enough, but the later books show a falling-off 
in quality. Children, however, appear not to be aware 
of it and read and re-read the series.” 

“For boys, books on model aeroplanes are a popular 
choice, but one should be careful in buying them to 
notice the publication date. Boys when modelling aero- 

lanes like to model the latest in aeronautics and will 
ook with jaundiced eye on diagrams for models of 
planes that the Wright Brothers might have flown. If 
it can be imported, the Popular Mechanics Press publi- 
cation ‘ Make it yourself’ with 823 illustrations of 900 
things to make and do is an ideal gift. Another Ameri- 
can title is Edwin Hamilton’s ‘ Boy Builder’ where 
careful directions and accurate illustrations are used 
to show how articles can be made of wood. It includes 
a chapter on tools and how to use them, and another 
on camp equipment. Two English books for amateur 
carpenters are A. F. Collin’s ‘ Working with tools for 
Fun and Profit,’ which describes carpentering tools and 
how to use them, and Stanley Roger's ‘ Let’s make 
Something.’ ”’ 

It should be an excellent guide for parents and teachers, 
for there is nothing quite so up to date as this obtainable 
—even from overseas. It will be essential to the progressive 
librarian in our public libraries. The bibliography at the 
back will also be most useful. 

Much of the material in this book is not new, but should 
be gained through diligent reading of reviews in the Junior 
Bookshelf and Horn Book. However it gathers together 
very capably the outstanding books in children’s literature, 
giving some indication of their content and treatment. At 
times I think Mrs White is carried away in her enthusiasm 
for the beautifully produced American books which catch 
the eye, but in some cases I would doubt their enduring 
qualities—such are the Sue Barton books, Sybil Deucher 
and Opal Wheeler's biographies of musicians, or Kitty 
Barne’s “ She shall have Music.” She discusses many books 
worthy of mention, but she lacks a critical attitude towards 
their literary style which makes it difficult for the reader 
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to judge the relative merits of their composition. Sufficient 
emphasis is not placed upon really outstanding books, like 
“The Hobbit,” which would distinguish them from second 
rate books such as I have mentioned above. Excellence of 
writing, not mediocrity, is surely the criterion of a book. 
Though illustrations and binding will improve a book, they 
are not enough in themselves. Her own style verges on 
journalese at times, for some of her epithets and metaphors, 
though smart and striking in conversation, seem a little too 
clever in print. 
“ At their best modern bindings manage to suggest 
something of the spirit of the books they hold together 
. . a Not unimportant point since books like wives are 
sometimes chosen on their appearance ... The old 
tradition of lingerie pinks and blues is dying, although 
more slowly in England than in the United States, 
where artists have been profoundly affected by the bar- 
baric harmonies of Latin America.” 

Yet this is a very valuable book which fills a big gap in 
many bookshelves, for nearly all of us at some time want 
help in buying or recommending worth-while literature for 
children of all ages. The typography and appearance is 
most pleasing and reflects credit on the New Zealand Coun- 
- cil for educational research and the New Zealand Library 
Association. It should be noted that this is the first book 


published by the New Zealand Library Association and sets 
a suitably high standard in format and presentation. 


—Mary Frankish 


CORRECTION 


The following corrections to A. G. W. Dunningham’s 
article, Do we need the National Union Catalogue, in the 
November issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES should be noted: 

Paragraph headed Discipline and economy; last sentence 
shou'd read: ‘If this is so, the merging of records of book 
resources on the national level for public and university 
library systems may be not only undesirable but also un- 
necessary.’ 

Paragraph headed Specialisation; sentence in middle 
should read: ‘ Outside the range of agreed specialisation the 
stocks of public library regions are likely to vary only to 
the extent to which purchases made before 1941, or before 
establishment of the regional coverage programme.’ 


. 
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UNESCO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
PROPOSALS 





How They Affect Us 





WE REPRINT BELOW the summary of proposals to have been 
presented to the November meeting ot UNESCO by the 
Committee on Libraries, museums, publications and special 
projects of the Unesco Preparatory Commission. ‘fhere 
will be little disagreement with the general desirability of 
these measures and one can only wish this subsidiary activity 
of United Nations, life enough to ensure that at least a 
proportion of the long-term recommendations become effec- 
tive. 


Many directly concern us in New Zealand such as IVA, 
the responsibility of each country to produce its national 
bibliography; IVB, the promotion of subsidiary bibliogra- 
phical enterprises; and VIIA, the use of reproduction tech- 
niques to overcome the need for publications in short 
supply. Bibliographical work here so far as it relates to 
coverage and the most effective use of our resources has for 
some years been the concern of the Book Resources Com- 
mittee of the NZLA and more recently of the National 
Library Centre. It is therefore appropriate to consider our 
present position in the light of these recommendations. 


It was said by the opening speaker in the May session that 
“ Nothing we have to do is more necessary or more difficult 
to fulfil than this heavy-weight task of ensuring that all 
nations publish complete national bibliographies."1 It is 
clear from the subsidiary recommendation for publication 
of full records of ‘ current publications’ that the main pro- 
posal is intended to cover the whole past national output. 
Now the items listed in Hocken with the total since 1909 
would be about 10,000 titles at the most, a large, but still 
manageable total to include within one bibliographical com- 
pass. Since 1933-34 the Copyright List of the General 
Assembly Library has provided an invaluable author 
approach to the publications of any one year while other 
select bibliographies exist. The desirability of some all 
inclusive bibliography was stressed at the August meeting 
of the Book Resources Committee and the students of the 
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Library School, following an agreed code based on Library 
of Congress form of entry, covered six years. The experi- 
ment was most valuable and provided a fair indication of 
the difficulties to be encountered. Under the direction of 
= National Library Centre further work will be done on 
this. 


Under the none of subsidiary bibliographical enter- 
prises—popular book lists—a very important point was made 
in the amplifying memorandum .. .” lists must never be 
regarded as passive indications of books, etc. that exist, but 
as instruments to enable books to be used.” Every recorded 
item must be obtainable either in original or reproduced 
form by every recipient of every list. Nothing less can be 
accepted as the ultimate purpose of publishing lists . . .1 
As anyone interested knows the immediate difficulty here is 
that titles which should feature on any representative list, 
however modest, are OP. This matter has been discussed 
in various contexts during the past few years and while 
some standard edition of New Zealand is within the plan- 
ning stage, the shortage is linked with the general difficulties 
of the printing trade. 


Of the other activities recommended by the Unesco com- 
mittee in this same heading, National Union Catalogues 
have recently been discussed in these pages and a sum- 


marised discussion in the March number should bring the 
matter to a point where the appropriate NZLA committee 
can profitably consider the matter. Abstracts are at present 
published in the New Zealand Science Review while under 
the — Subject indexes, the Index to New Zealand perti- 


odicals is being cumulated to the end of 1946 at present. 


The encouragement of reproduction techniques is again 
a matter in which we are much concerned. If the machin- 
ery for obtaining copies of material not in the country 
becomes as simple and effective as the recommendations 
envisage, and in the next few years there is no reason why 
this should not be so, the present coverage policy to which 
the New Zealand Library Association is committed, will be- 
come outdated. There is no point in undertaking laborious 
bibliographical checks to ensure that every worth-while pub- 
lication in English is in New Zealand, if a reproduced copy 
is speedily procurable from overseas. 

The New Zealand Library Association may feel some satis- 
faction that recommendation IVF, the establishment of inter- 
library lending services and national central libraries in 
every country, is relatively well advanced here. The work- 
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ing-out of the UNESCO plans for libraries will be watched 
by all with keen interest. 


—A. G. Bagnall. 


1 UNESCO. Prep. com/L.M. & Sp. Proj. com/4 p.2. 
1 UNESCO Prep. Com/L.M. & Sp. Proj. /2 p.5. _ 
UNESCO/Prep. Com/L.M. & SP. Proj. Com/2. 


APPENDIX 4 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 


THE LIBRARIES SECTION has received many suggestions from 
a great variety of sources, governmental, institutional and 
individual. For the most part they relate to the major tasks 
of library rehabilitation and establishment, documentation, 
books, etc., exchange, and documentary reproduction with 
which the memorandum is mainly concerned. 

All suggestions have been studied carefully but it has not 
been considered suitable to make the memorandum simply 
2 catalogue of good ideas, so much as a reasoned statement 
of problems requiring attention in the course of which 
possible lines of action are noted. 

The following summary follows the section headings of 
the memorandum. The more urgent tasks are typed in 
capitals. 


5. PREAMBLE.— 
A. UNESCO is under obligation to work as far as possible 
through existing international bodies. and where such 
bodies do not exist. to assist in their establishment. 


REHABILITATION, FORMATION & MAINTENANCE OF 

COLLECTIONS.— 

A. ENCOURAGEMENT OF NATIONAL SURVEYS OF 
LIBRARY LOSSES IN WAR TERRITORIES. 

B. MAKE A SURVEY OF ALL AVAILABLE SOURCES 
—" FOR BOOKS, ETC. FOR REHABILITA- 
z , 

C. TAKE ACTION TO STOP CASUAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF BOOKS FOUND IN ENEMY TERRITORY. 
Devise safeguards against the perpetuation of inefficient 
institutions or bibliographical systems, and assure the 
integration of any “ rehabilitated ” library with the world 
system. 
MAKE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONTINUATION 
OF THE INTER-ALLIED BOOK CENTRE, LONDON, 
AS A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL CLEARING 
HOUSE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD EDUCA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY IN UNESCO ITSELF OR ELSE- 
WHERE WITH UNESCO SUPPORT. 
Maintenance or promotion of libraries of the spoken word. 
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FORMATION OF A WORLD JEWISH LIBRARY IN 
COPENHAGEN, CONSISTING OF JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE DISPERSED BY THE NAZIS. 


IV. CIRCULATION OF PUBLICATIONS & BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SERVICES.— 


A. 


J. 


K. 


smo 0 


DELEGATION TO EACH NATION OF THE RESPON- 

SIBILITY TO PRODUCE ITS OWN COMPLETE 

NATIONAL CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY. CONSI- 

DERATION OF MEANS BY WHICH THE PUBLICA- 

TION OF SUCH INFORMATION BY ALL CO-OPERA- 

TING NATIONS CAN BE LEGALLY ASSURED. 

Promotion of subsidiary bibliographical enterprises: 

(1) Full records of “current publications” including 
trade bibliographies. 

(2) Bibliographies of specialised fields. 

(3) Library catalogues. 

(4) National Union Catalogues. 

(5) Surveys of progress of knowledge, abstracts and 
subject indexes. 

(6) Popular books lists. 

> eeaccaaae of means for distribution and exchange of 

ists. 

Organisation of means for international loan of originals 

or reproductions. 

CONSIDERATION OF ALL MATTERS RELATING 

TO ABSTRACTS. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INTER-LIBRARY LENDING 

SERVICES AND NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARIES 

IN EVERY COUNTRY. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD CENTRAL LIB- 

RARY, AS THE CENTRAL CO-ORDINATING BODY 

OF ALL THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARIES. 

Organisation of system of world or regional specialist 

libraries maintaining “complete” collections of publica- 

tions in each specialist field. 

Promotion of national specialisation through system of 

“designated libraries ”. 

Promotion of a world bibliographical centre for each of 

the major specialities. 

The promotion in all countries of popular and public 

library services. 


V. ORIGINAL PUBLICATION.— 
A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Publication or promotion of world reference books. 
Reform of the methods of disseminating scientific infor- 
mation and publishing scientific papers. 

Encouragement of “auxiliary publications.” 

Assistance to Educational Section in development of 
means for book production or reproduction. 


VI. BARRIERS TO THE FREE CIRCULATION OF INFOR- 
MATION.— 

ORGANISATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL COPY- 

RIGHT CONVENTION. 

Encouragement of all nations to admit the principle of 

equal access to all publications by their own and other 

nationals. 


A. 
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IN C. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL PUB- 
2A. LICATIONS BANK. 

D. Take action to ensure that the manufacture of the mecha- 
H nical equipment needed for libraries should be freed as 

I- far as possible from patent restrictions, restrictive trade 

yN agreements, cartelizations, etc. 
TE Vil. TECHNIQUE.— 
‘SI. A. ENCOURAGE THE USE OF REPRODUCTION TECH- 
A. NIQUE AS ONE OF THE ONLY WAYS BY WHICH 
RA- THE WORLD WIDE NEED FOR PUBLICATIONS IN 
SHORT SUPPLY CAN BE MET. 
Study the availability of equipment and take positive 
_ action to assure efficient distribution. 

6 Encouragement of research into mechanical aids to learn- 
ing and documentary reproduction. Help in the installa- 
tion of experimental units in libraries. 

D. Encourage planned study of the organisational repercus- 
_ sions of new techniques. 

E. Keep watch on the commercial “cornering” of patents. 

F. PROMOTE STANDARDISATION OF CLASSIFICA- 

f TION SYSTEMS, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNIQUES 
¢ AND PUBLICATION SIZES AND FORMATS. 

G. Encouragement of international federations to review 
nats educational standards in the training of librarians and 
IN information officers, 

G | H. Make arrangements for the publication of educational 
I | handbooks and practice manuals for librarians and infor- 
or mation officers, in all languages. 

— I. Seek the co-operation of architectural bodies and archi- 
IB. | tects in improving library buildings. 
DY VIII. UNESCO’S OWN LIBRARY.— 
Ss. Maintenance of an efficient library and information service 
alist for the members of our committees and staff. 
lica- 
n of 
h of 
” LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ubilic 
Short Course for Librarians 
nfor 
_) [WENTY-ONE LIBRARIANS, mainly from the smaller public 

t of libraries, attended a short course at the Library School from 

January 13th to the 31st inclusive. Courses were given on 
7OR- basic reference books, fiction, children’s books and library 

administration with some elementary work in classification 
)PY- and cataloguing. A feature of the course was a regular ques- 
a tion period during which administrative problems presented 
~ a by the librarians attending the course were discussed with 


five Faculty members and several other subject specialists. 
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os of such questions were the following: The number 
of ks it is desirable to have in order to give opportunity 
for fair exchange to 2,000 borrowers and the staff necessary 
for efficient service to a similar number of readers; periodi- 
cals for a small library; and whether special collections (i.e. 
New Zealand collections) should be ““ Museum” pieces for 
reference only, or made available for loan. The opportu- 
nity of gaining first hand acquaintance with a considerable 
range of basic library tools was much appreciated. The 
success of this course and the enthusiasm of the librarians 
attending it has been most encouraging. 
—A.G.B. 


PERSONAL 


Mr W. Colgan has been appointed Librarian at the Muni- 
cipal Reference Library, Auckland Town Hall. 

Mr D. C. Davie has been appointed Bookbinder at the 
Dunedin Public Library. 

Miss N. Gordon has returned to the Otago University 
Library after a year on the staff of the Library School. 

Miss A. Woodhouse has retired from the position of Ref- 
erence Librarian, Alexander Turnbull Library. For the 
latter part of her twenty years’ service she was also in charge 
of the library’s catalogue and acted as Librarian during the 
absence of the librarian overseas. Our best wishes are 
extended to her in her retirement. 

Miss M. Campbell, cataloguer, Wellington Public Lib- 
rary, has accepted the position of Office Administrator of 
the Friends’ International Centre, Shanghai. 

Students of the 1946 class at the Library School have 
taken up new appointments as follows: 

Auckland Public Libraries—R. Duthie, Reference Libra- 
rian. General Assembly Library—R. C. Lamb, Library Assis- 
tant. National Library Service—Auckland; S. D. Thomson, 
Armed Forces Library. Christchurch; P. M. Deans, Library 
Assistant, L. F. Gardiner, Library Assistant. Wellington: 
G. A. Albert, B. A. Colhoun, Library. Assistants, Schools; M. 
Dunne, Library Assistant, Reference; G. E. Eichbaum (sec- 
onded to Education Dept.); E. A. Franklin, Field Libra- 
rian; L. D. Gilmour, Library Assistant, Schools; H. Macas- 
kill, In Charge, Schools; W. J. McEldowney, Reference Lib- 
rarian; J. I. Moreland, Library Assistant, National Centre; 
F. Lever-Naylor, Library Assistant, Catalogue; R. N. 
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O'Reilly (seconded to Lower Hutt Municipal ene 
Paul, E. M. Richards, Library Assistants, ca atalogue; J. 
Sage, Relieving Librarian; W. Tanzer, Library Assistant, 
National Centre. P. Taylor, E. E. Walker, Relieving Libra- 
rians. Otago University Library—B. C. Dowling, Senior 
Assistant; B. C. Glasson, Junior Assistant. 


RECENT NEW ZEALAND 
PUBLICATIONS 





A Copyright List Selection 





THE FOLLOWING Is a selection from the list of publications 
received by the General Assembly Library under Section 
52 of the Copyright Act. They will be incorporated in the 
Library's 1946 and 1947 select lists of copyright publica- 
tions. 
ATKINSON, Mollie Miller 
Bird watching. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 52p. illus., plates. 
14/6. A description of the appearance and habits of many 
New Zealand birds. 
BEVIN, Richard Hughes 
Land utilisation on Ashley Dene farm; survey of work done 
1937 to 1946. Lincoln, Canterbury Agricultural College. 50p. 
plates, plan, tabs., diagrs. (Technical publication no. 1) 
BILLING, Geoffry Chandos 
New Zealand’s trade policy. Wn. N.Z. Institute of International 
Affairs. 21p. 
CALVERT, Geoffrey Neil 
The future population of New Zealand, a statistical analysis. 
Wn. Treasury dept. vi, 162p. tabs., diagrs. 
CAMPAIGN STARS; summary of white paper issued in the United 
Kingdom on 18th May 1945. Wn. Govt. print. 12p. tab. 6d. 
CATTS-PATTERSON CO. (N.Z.). comp. 
Penrose progress, 1921-1946; the growth of a great industrial 
centre. Ak. Penrose industrial progress assn. 52p. illus. 
COLLYNS, Margaret Lucy 
Verses for an airman. Ch. Caxton press (ptr.). 29p. illus. 
HERCUS, Charles Alan 
Lieutenant-General Sir Bernard Freyberg. Wn. A. H. & A. W. 
Reed. 60p. ports. 2/6. 
HEREFORD, Philip Sheridan Eldershaw 
Current affairs in New Zealand, 1941-1946. Wn. N.Z. Publish- 
ing Co. 112p. 
A reproduction of leading articles in “ Meat and Wool.” 
MINHINNICK, Gordon Edward George 
Minhinnick’s cartoons and “ Old Soldier Sam,” 1946. Ak. Wilson 
& Horton. 56p. of cartoons. 2/6. 
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MORISON, Charles Bruce 
Morison’s company law in New Zealand, 2ed.; cumulative supple- 
ment no. 4, 1946, by Frederick Campbell Spratt. Wn. Butter- 
worth & Co. xvi, 135p. 

MURDOCH, John Hilton 
Education in transition. Wn. N.Z. Institute of International 
Affairs. 22p. 

N.Z. Census and Statistics dept. 
Social statistics bulletin, part A—prison statistics ... for . 
1945. Wn. The dept. 16p. 
“This summary anticipates in part the Annual report on Jus- 
tice Statistics.” 

N.Z. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bulletin no. 269: Maize growing for grain, by C. Walker. 27p 
illus., map, plans, tab. 

N.Z. Dept. of External Affairs 
Publication no. 21: British Commonwealth telecommunications 
system; proposed transfer to public ownership. 22p. 9d 

N.Z. Education Dept. School publications branch 
Careers for girls; a guide in choosing a career. 96p. 

NEWTON, Ngare Elaine Becket 
The New Zealand prison system. Wanganui, Wanganui Chronicle 
co. 15p. 1/-. 

PETERSEN, Eric Olaf 
The culture of carnations and sweet peas. Wn. A. H. & A. W. 
Reed. 32p. illus. 1/-. 

REED, Alexander Wyclif 
Myths and legends of Maoriland. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 
233p. illus., plates. 15/-. 
“... an attempt to put into simple form the more popular 
stories which entertained the old-time Maori.” 

REED, Alfred Hamish 
Farthest east; afoot in Maoriland byways. Wn. A. H. & A. W. 
Reed. 145p. illus., plates, maps. 12/6. 

REED, Alfred Hamish 
Farthest north; afoot in Maoriland byways. Wn. A. H. & A. W. 

Reed. 77p. illus., plates, maps. 7/6. 

REED, Alfred Hamish 
Great Barrier; isle of enchantment. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 
56p. illus., plates. 6/6. 

WARREN, Avra Milvin 
Erosion, wild life and pests in the United States. Wn. Welling- 
ton Acclimatisation Socy. 16p. 

YEAR BOOK OF THE ARTS TIN NEW ZEALAND. 2nd year 
book, 1946. Wn. Harry Tombs. 132p. illus., plates. £1/5/-. 

N.Z. SPORTSMAN. vol, 1, no. ‘L, July, 1946. Wn. N.Z. Sportsman. 

0 

INDUSTRIAL NEW ZEALAND. vol. 1, no. 1, Nov., 1946. Wn. 
(Monthly). 
= —— to the furtherance of manufacturing industries 
in N.Z.” 
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